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compared with Endymion; but their frequency is still far above
Dryden's:

Endymion: 47%         Lamia: 33.2%          Fables: 10.8%

These figures are illuminating, and substantiate what is at
once apparent in careful reading of Lamia: that Keats, who
had hitherto sought to avoid monotony by loosening the barriers
of the couplet, now reverted to the traditional Augustan devices
of triplets and especially Alexandrines, thus securing at once
variety and greater metrical integrity. But what Mr, Ridley
has to say of the run-on lines in Lamia can, in one way, mislead
one. It is true that the frequency of run-on lines of Lamia,
though much below that of Endymion, is still three times greater
that that of the Fables; but the couplet in Lamia is nonetheless
almost as well-integrated as that of Sandys and even of Dryden.

Emphasis was laid, near the outset of this study, upon the
extent to which, in some of his early couplets and especially in
Endymion, Keats departed from all eighteenth-century tradition
and indeed English metrical tradition generally, and, with a few
instances in the couplets of Hunt and of Browne as precedent,
often deliberately placed the pause after the first line, while
the second line of the couplet was run-on. The opening lines of
Endymion, to take the first passage at hand, are an instance in
point:

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: /

Its loveliness increases; it will never

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. /

Therefore on every morrow are we wreathing

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, /

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, /

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darkened ways

Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, /

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, /

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon

For simple sheep . . .